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STRIKES JX THE UNITED STATES. 

BY CABBOLL D. WEIGHT, UNITED STATES COMMISSIONEB OP 1ABOB. 



The statistical history of strikes in the United States covers 
the period of twenty years which closed with December, 1900. No 
attempt was made before then to collect data relative to labor 
controversies; yet, in the United States, as elsewhere, strikes in 
some form had been resorted to as a means of enforcing demands 
and obtaining redress of real or fancied grievances, although the 
method was not a general one. It was during the period desig- 
nated that the strike assumed importance. 

The first recourse to this method occurred in 1740 or 1741, 
when a combination of the journeymen bakers in the city of New 
York, formed for the purpose of demanding an increase in wages, 
resulted in a strike. The instigators were tried and convicted of 
conspiracy, on account of their agreement not to bake bread until 
their wages were raised. There is no account, however, of any 
sentence having been passed upon them. In 1796, the journey- 
men shoemakers in Philadelphia indulged in a strike or "turn- 
out," as it was then called, the action being ordered by the 
organization representing the shoemakers, for the purpose of 
securing an increase of wages. This strike was successful. The 
same trade ordered another strike in 1798, for the same purpose 
and with the same result. The next year, the shoemakers of Phila- 
delphia resisted, through a strike, a threatened reduction of 
wages; and after being idle about ten weeks made a compromise, 
so that the result was only partially successful. These were the 
only occasions on which strikes occurred in the United States 
before the nineteenth century. Industrial conditions were not 
particularly conducive to such controversies. Eelations between 
masters and men were individual, so that concerted action among 
the men was seldom practicable. 
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The first strike of any importance that occurred in the nine- 
teenth century took place in the city of New York in 1803, and 
was known as the " sailors' strike." At the time of their de- 
mands, sailors had been receiving $10 per month. They sought 
an increase to $14. They organized a procession, compelling other 
seamen than those who organized the movement to join them, 
and thus the strike grew in proportions. The constables pursued 
the strikers and arrested their leader, who was lodged in jail. 
This terminated the difficulty. 

The Journeymen Shoemakers' Association of Philadelphia, 
which originated the difficulties in 1796, 1798, and 1799, again 
sought through a strike in 1805 to secure an increase of wages. 
Their demands were somewhat exorbitant, ranging from 25 to 75 
cents increase on each pair of shoes. After six or seven weeks 
of controversy the difficulty was closed, but without success to the 
strikers. They were, however, tried for conspiracy. 

The cordwainers of New York organized a strike in November, 
1809. It was at this time that a stoppage of work in a shop by 
the journeymen was called a strike. A general stoppage in all 
shops in a particular trade was known as a general "turnout," 
and a member of an association who did not keep his obligations 
to his organization was denominated a " scab." Other difficulties 
occurred in 1815 among the cordwainers in Pittsburg, the insti- 
gators being tried for conspiracy and convicted. 

A very interesting strike occurred in Medford, Massachusetts, 
in 1817. Medford was a shipbuilding place, and a leading ship- 
builder of that town determined to abolish the grog privilege 
customary at the time. So he gave notice to his people that no 
liquor should be used in his shipyard, and the words, " No rum I 
no rum !" were written on the clapboards of the workshop and on 
the timbers in the yard. Some of the men refused to work, but 
finally they gave up their contention. 

From 1821 to 1834 there were several strikes, but not more 
than one or two in each year. They occurred among the com- 
positors, hatters, ship-carpenters and calkers, journeymen tailors, 
canal laborers, the building trades, factory workers, shoemakers, 
and others. One of the most notable of these occurred in 1834 
in the shoe-manufacturing city of Lynn, Massachusetts. The 
Women shoebinders began to agitate the question of an increase 
of wages. They usually carried on their work in their homes. 
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The employers were unwilling to increase the prices paid, and at 
a meeting of more than one thousand binders it was resolved that 
no more work should be taken home until the increase was grant- 
ed. The employers refused to comply with the demands, and 
after four weeks of struggle the strike terminated unsuccess- 
fully. The same year the female factory operatives at Lowell 
engaged in a disturbance to prevent a reduction of wages. 

The " New York Daily Advertiser," in 1835, declared that 
" strikes are all the fashion," and, further, that " it is an excel- 
lent time for the journeymen of the country to come to this city." 
From that period strikes have been fairly common, often expen- 
sive, and destructive. There were no very notable strikes, how- 
ever, until 1877, those which occurred prior thereto not being very 
important as to the number of persons engaged or losses or other- 
wise, although some of them were severe in the conditions ac- 
companying them. After the year 1877, the greatest labor wars 
of the century occurred. There were strikes having a wide and 
far-reaching influence, which was felt in many directions, and 
involved the interests of parties not engaged. The first of what 
may be called historic strikes took place in 1877 on the Baltimore 
& Ohio Eailroad, at Martinsburg, in West Virginia, on account 
of a threatened reduction in wages. The Pennsylvania Eailroad 
Company was the victim of a most extraordinary strike, accom- 
panied by riots and violence and the destruction of property, at 
Pittsburg, in 1877. The story of the difficulty is a very long one, 
and the strike itself was severe in every respect. Troops were 
called out, gatling guns were used, and the incident took on the 
form of war. The county in which the strike occurred was de- 
clared by the courts to be liable for all the losses sustained through 
riots accompanying the strike. The amount was over $3,500,- 
000. The next great strike was that of the telegraphers, which 
occurred in the year 1883. This was followed by another memo- 
rable controversy which took place on the Southwestern or Gould 
system of railways in the years 1885-1886. 

Without doubt, the most expensive and far-reaching of historic 
strikes was the strike of June and July, 1894, at Chicago. But 
the most interesting, thrilling, and dramatic incident or event 
in the labor movement of the country must be considered the 
Homestead affair of July 4th, 1892. The trouble grew out of a 
disagreement in the previous month regarding wages. On July 
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4th, the officers of the Carnegie Steel Company asked the sheriff 
of the county to appoint deputies to protect the works, while they 
carried out their intention to make repairs. The employees, on 
their part, banded themselves together to defend the works against 
what they called encroachments or demands to enter; in other 
words, the workmen took possession of the Homestead steel works. 
When the sheriff's men approached, the workmen, who were as- 
sembled in force, notified them to leave the place. They offered, 
however, to act as deputies, which offer was promptly declined. 
On July 5th, a force of detectives, brought to the scene in barges, 
was met by a heavy volley of shots from the strikers, who were 
entrenched behind steel billets. The detectives were armed with 
Winchester rifles, but on landing they were obliged to ascend an 
embankment in single file, and so they were forced to retire, suf- 
fering from the opposing fire. Many efforts were made to reach 
the strikers, but without success, so strong was the position of the 
men behind their breastworks of steel. The battle continued 
throughout the day, and by the following morning the strikers 
had secured a ten-pound cannon, and planted it in such a way 
as to command the barges. About nine o'clock a regular bom- 
bardment commenced. The barges were protected by heavy steel 
plates; so the strikers made efforts to destroy them by floating 
burning oil to them, and by spraying the boats with oil at the 
same time by means of hose. The combined movements against 
the detectives obliged them to throw out a flag of truce. Seven 
men had been killed and twenty or thirty wounded in the battle. 
The arrival of troops on the 12th of July restored the town to 
order. 

July, 1894, witnessed another severe labor war. This was what 
is commonly known as the Pullman strike at Chicago, which be- 
gan with a private difficulty at the works of Pullman's Palace 
Car Company, and ended with a practical insurrection of the 
labor employed on the principal railroads radiating from Chi- 
cago and some of the affiliated lines, paralyzing internal com- 
merce, putting the general public to great inconvenience, delay- 
ing the mails, and in general demoralizing business. The effects 
of this great strike were felt all over the country, for the contest 
was not limited to the parties with whom it originated. The 
strike was brought to a close not so much through the action of 
local police, State Militia, or the Federal troops, as by the action 
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of the courts through the power of the writ of injunction. There 
were riots, intimidations, assaults, murder, arson, burglar}', and 
lesser crimes. All the attending circumstances of the strike 
pointed to the one conclusion, that a share of responsibility 
for bringing it on belonged in some degree to each and every 
party involved in it. A great deal of very bitter feeling was 
generated. It was, however, one of the most suggestive strikes 
that have ever occurred, for it taught the public its rights in 
such matters. 

The year 1894 may be called the high-water mark of labor con- 
troversies, so far as magnitude is concerned, although the statis- 
tics of other years show a larger number of establishments in- 
volved. The Lehigh Valley Eailroad strike, which occurred in 
December, 1893, extending into 1894, the American Eailway 
Union strike on the Great Northern Eailroad in April of the lat- 
ter year, and some others, emphasize the statement. 

The latest of what may be called historic strikes are those of 
the anthracite coal regions and the bituminous coal strikes of 
1894, 1897, 1900, and the so-called "steel strike" of the year 
1901. The latter was a contest between the Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers and the United States 
Steel Corporation. It began on the first day of July, 1901, and 
lasted until September 15th, when work was resumed in accord- 
ance with an adjustment agreed to on the 13th of the latter month. 
The difficulty grew out of an attempt to adjust a sliding scale of 
wages with some of the constituent companies of the United 
States Steel Corporation, a new company having $1,404,000,000 
capitalization which was perfected after the difficulty really be- 
gan. The real nut of the difficulty was not a question of wages, 
hours of labor, or rules or conditions of work, but a contest for 
recognition of the right of the Association to demand the union- 
izing of mills, a demand, of course, which was positively refused 
by the United States Steel Corporation. It was the first great 
struggle in the United States that was conducted solely on this 
issue, which, indeed, has been contested many times, but usually 
in conjunction with some grievance or complicated with some 
demand as to wages or other economic conditions. The result was 
that the Amalgamated Association did not secure the terms de- 
manded ; and it lost further, because some of the mills which were 
subject to the union's rules were taken out and made non-union 
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mills. It was a disastrous experience. In many respects, this 
steel strike is one of the most remarkable strikes of our time, yet it 
was conducted without any of the dramatic and tragic circum- 
stances which attended the Homestead affair in 1892, in which 
the Amalgamated Association was one of the parties. In the 
difficulty of 1901, the Association did not have the hearty indorse- 
ment of a large number of workmen, as it was not a movement 
to redress any grievance. 

The cost of the steel strike cannot be accurately gauged, but 
officers of the Amalgamated Association estimate that the number 
of men out of employment during the strike averaged 30,000 per 
day. There were at times very many more than this number 
out of work. The wages of the 30,000 men on strike averaged 
$3 per day, it is estimated. These are fairly conservative esti- 
mates ; and, taking them for a basis, there must have been a loss 
of more than $4,000,000 in wages during the strike. The steel 
company, through its officers, has claimed that it experienced no 
great loss as the result of the strike. 

With this statement relative to the past and concerning some 
of the more prominent and destructive labor wars of the past 
twenty years, it will be interesting to know the statistical history 
covering practically the strike period of the country. There are 
no statistics prior to 1880; in fact, the number of strikes which 
occurred annually before that time was so small that the statisti- 
cal method could hardly be applied. From all accounts, gathered 
from various sources, the total number of strikes and lockouts 
in the United States from 1741 to 1880, inclusive, was 1,491, 
of which 813 occurred in the year 1880, and of those occurring 
in 1880, 618 were strikes, clearly defined as such. In 1879, there 
were only 51 conflicts, and this was the largest number for any 
year prior to 1880. From this statement it is seen that the real 
strike period of the United States begins with 1880, but the 
classified statistics begin with the year 1881; for the facts for 
1880, collected at the time of the census of that year, were not 
classified as to losses, number of persons involved, etc., as they 
have been for the twenty years beginning with 1881. 

From the Sixteenth Annual Eeport of the United States Com- 
missioner of Labor the following tables, showing the main facts 
accompanying the strikes and lockouts for the period from 1881 
to 1900, inclusive, have been constructed: 
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From the foregoing table relative to strikes — an analysis of 
the lockout table need not be attempted, as the lockouts constitute 
but a comparatively small proportion of industrial disturbances — 
it will be seen that the largest number of establishments involved 
in any one year was in 1899, being 11,317, and the next largest 
number was in 1886, being 10,053. The losses to employers and 
employees under all the conflicts, both strikes and lockouts, oc- 
curring in the period amounted to the enormous sum of $468,- 
968,581, more than 6,000,000 persons having been thrown out of 
employment for an average of 23.8 days. It is often supposed 
that most strikes fail; but the foregoing record shows that 50.77 
per cent, of the strikes succeeded, that 13.04 per cent, succeeded 
partly, and that 36.19 per cent, failed. 

The figures in the tables do not represent the actual number of 
different individual employees who were involved in strikes or 
lockouts in a given year, because, in many cases, there have been 
two or more strikes or lockouts in one concern in the same year. 

Of the whole number of strikes, 14,457 were ordered by labor 
organizations; these represented 103,455 establishments out of a 
total of 117,509. Of the strikes ordered by organizations, 52.86 
per cent, were successful, 13.60 per cent, partly successful, and 
33.54 per cent, unsuccessful. These percentages coincide very 
closely with those relating to the total number of successful, 
partly successful, and unsuccessful strikes. 

The distribution of strikes offers occasion for some very serious 
reflections. During the twenty years included in the report, New 
York shows the largest number of strikes as well as the largest 
number of establishments affected, that State having 28.34 per 
cent, of the total number of strikes in the country during the 
whole period, and 32.20 per cent, of the total number of establish- 
ments involved. Pennsylvania follows, with 12.48 per cent, of 
the total number of strikes and 15.69 per cent, of the total num- 
ber of establishments involved. Illinois had 11.58 per cent, of 
the strikes and 17.68 per cent, of the establishments affected. 

In a group of States consisting of Illinois, Massachusetts, New 
York, Ohio, and Pennsylvania, there were 87,878 establishments 
under strike during the period, out of a total of 117,509 in the 
whole country ; that is, in this group of States the establishments 
involved were 74.78 per cent, of all involved. These States con- 
tained 45.02 per cent, of all the manufacturing establishments 
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and employed 55.15 per cent, of the capital invested in the 
mechanical industries of the United States. 

As regards the employees involved in strikes, almost the same 
percentages are shown; but the industries most affected by 
strikes during the twenty years were the building trades, with 
4,440 strikes, involving 41,910 establishments and 665,946 em- 
ployees; coal and coke, with 2,515 strikes, involving 14,575 estab- 
lishments and 1,892,435 employees; metals and metallic goods, 
with 2,080 strikes, involving 4,652 establishments and 511,336 
employees; clothing, with 1,638 strikes, involving 19,695 estab- 
lishments and 563,772 employees; tobacco, with 1,509 strikes, 
involving 6,153 establishments and 251,096 employees; and trans- 
portation, with 1,265 strikes, involving 3,436 establishments and 
484,454 employees. It is thus seen that of the 22,793 strikes 
which occurred during the period, 59 per cent, were in the six 
industries just mentioned, while of the 117,509 establishments 
involved, 76.95 per cent, were so engaged. As regards the em- 
ployees thrown out of employment by strikes, 71.60 per cent, of 
the total number were connected with establishments engaged 
in these six industries. 

The leading causes or objects for which strikes were under- 
taken, together with the number and percentage of establish- 
ments falling under each general cause, are shown as follows : 



Cause or object. 



Establish- 
ments. 



Per cent. 



For Increase of wages 

For increase of wages and reduction of hours 

For reduction of hours 

Against reduction of wages 

In sympathy with strike elsewhere 

Against employment of non-union men 

For adoption of new scale 

For recognition of union 

For increase of wages and recognition of union 

For enforcement of union rules 

For adoption of union scale 

For reduction of hours and against being compelled to 
board with employer 

Against task system 

For reduction of hours and against task system 

For adoption of union rules and union scale 

For reinstatement of discharged employees 

For increase of wages, Saturday half-holiday, and privi- 
lege of working for employers not members of mas- 
ters' association 

Against reduction of wages and working overtime. .... 

For increase of wages and against use of material from 
non-union establishment 

For increase of wages and Saturday half -holiday 

Total of twenty leading causes 

All other causes (1,383) 



Total for the United States. 



33,731 

13,201 

13,116 

8,423 

4,078 

2,751 

2,742 

1,649 

1,111 

1,068 

928 

927 
917 
901 
880 
868 



800 
750 

750 
729 

90,320 
27,189 

117,509 



28.70 

11.23 

11.16 

7.17 

3.47 

2.34 

2.33 

1.40 

.95 

.91 

.79 

.79 
.78 
.77 
.75 
.74 



.68 
.64 

.64 
.62 

76.86 
23.14 

100.00 
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It is interesting to note that the causes, grouped and classified, 
include 76.86 per cent, of all the establishments, leaving 1,383 
causes, variously classified, active in only 23.14 per cent, of the 
establishments subject to strikes during the period. Three causes, 
involving increase of wages, reduction of hours, and reduction of 
wages, included 58.26 per cent, of all the establishments. 

The success attending strikes, in relation to their causes, is 
very varied. Such results are shown in the following table : 



Cause or object. 



Per cent, of establishments in 
which strikes — 



Succeeded. 



| Succeeded 
I partly. 



Failed. 



For Increase of wages 

For increase of wages and reduction of hours. . . 

For reduction of hours 

Against reduction of hours 

In sympathy with strike elsewhere 

Against employment of non-union men 

For adoption of new scale 

For recognition of union 

For increase of wages and recognition of union . . 

For enforcement of union rules 

For adoption of union scale 

For reduction of hours and against being com- 
pelled to board with employer 

Against task system 

For reduction of hours and against task system . . 

For adoption of union rules and union scale .... 

For reinstatement of discharged employees 

For increase of wages, Saturday half-holiday, and 
privilege of working for employers not members 
of masters' association 

Against reduction of wages and working overtime. 

For increase of wages and against use of material 
from non-union establishment 

For increase of wages and Saturday half- 
holiday 



Total. 



52.77 
62.49 
49.43 
32.54 
25.03 
67.21 
35.34 
12.37 
13.41 
89.79 
46.23 

32.47 
50.93 
100.00 
64.20 
40.67 



100.00 
100.00 



77.64 
50.44 



17.38 

21.08 
8.66 

13.14 
2.33 
1.38 

30.09 

17.46 
.43 



5.23 
1.96 



15.09 
13.53 



29.85 
16.43 
41.91 
54.32 
72.64 
31.41 
34.57 
87.63 
69.13 
10.21 
53.34 

67.53 
49.07 

30.57 
57.37 



100.00 

7.27 

36.03 



Strikes to secure an increase of wages included 28.70 per cent. 
of all establishments involved, and of this number success re- 
sulted in 52.77 per cent. In strikes undertaken for both increase 
of wages and reduction of hours, 62.49 per cent, succeeded. 

In considering all the data relative to strikes, it should be re- 
membered that it is difficult always to state the facts with com- 
plete accuracy. This is especially true when dealing with losses. 
Taking strikes only, while the average duration of the strikes does 
not appear great in the aggregate, the number of days involved 
amounts to the enormous sum of 2,789,160 — which, reduced, 
equals 7,641.5 years. The days so lost do not represent an abso- 
lute loss, as cessation of work or production often does away 
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with the necessity of stoppage at some other time for restricting 
the output to the demands of trade or making repairs. 

The figures relative to losses have been collected with the greatest 
possible care ; and although in many cases only an estimate could 
be secured, the results given are believed to be a very close approxi- 
mation to exact losses ; but the figures are for the immediate, and 
in many instances only temporary, losses of employees and em- 
ployers. The wage loss of the employees is the most exact state- 
ment as to losses. The employer may in some instances be sub- 
jected to an ultimate loss, by reason of his inability to fill con- 
tracts already made; so it is more difficult to ascertain his exact 
loss. The entire loss, as estimated, including the loss through 
assistance and all other facts relating to losses, it is believed, is 
much less than the real amount. 

Whatever the exact truth, the approximate statements are suf- 
ficient to convince any right-minded person that every effort that 
can be made to adjust differences and deal with grievances in 
such a way as to prevent an open outbreak should be encouraged. 
Such attempts, where honestly and faithfully made, are leading 
everywhere, whether in the United States or in other countries 
devoted to manufacturing industries, to satisfactory results. The 
organization of private boards of arbitration now being resorted 
to in this country, following the long-successful example in the 
industries of Great Britain, is meeting with success. It is recog- 
nized now that labor conflicts grow out of increasing intelligence. 
The avoidance or adjustment of such conflicts must be the result 
of increased intelligence. Fools do not strike ; it is only men who 
have intelligence enough to recognize their condition that make 
use of this last resort. With increased intelligence, they will look 
back upon the strike period as one of development ; and when they 
shall have accommodated themselves to the new conditions, and 
when employers shall have recognized the increased intelligence 
of their employees, these matters will be handled in such a way 
as to prevent in the future a repetition of incidents like those 
which are chronicled in the statistical history of the strikes of 
the last twenty years. Cabboll D, Weight. 



